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EDITORIALS 


TEAMWORK —This issue, devoted almost exclusively to a 

report of the NFBA Convention, may well be 
termed a sequel to last weeks issue reporting the NCA Meet- 
ing. As usual, the “Canning Trade” was the first in the field to 
give you this important report. 


It will be recalled that a panel of experts at the canner’s 
meeting were unanimous in their opinion that the small canner 
has a good many more advantages than his big brother, the 
large canner. While this panel was in session, the NFBA Pro- 
cessed Foods Committee, over at the Palmer House, released its 
report realistically expressing concern over the plight of the 
small canner, though not denying these advantages; and, in fact 
expressing the opinion that these difficulties could be overcome 
with teamwork. At about the same hour on Saturday afternoon, 
February 19, Mrs. Marie Kiefer, Secretary-Manager of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, suggested to the brokers 
assembled in convention, that they appoint a committee to work 
with a NARGUS committee in a cooperative effort to analyze 
mutual problems. 


As is well known, the NCA has an Operations Committee 
staffed by Association leaders in the food field, including Mrs. 
Keifer to act in an advisory capacity to the NCA Consumer and 
Trade Relations Committee. Mrs. Keifer suggested committee 
members undoubtedly would be drawn from the grass roots level 
and would be possibly more active. Inasmuch as the fortunes of 
the smaller canner must of necessity rise and fall with those of 
the smaller retailer, it’s reasonable to believe that a small canner 
committee might also be welcome. 


At any rate, the smaller canner will be cheered to know that 
others are interested in his welfare. Here is the report of the 
NFBA Processed Foods Committee. First, however, we should 
like to offer a thought for the week—‘The facts brought out in 
Mrs. Keifer’s analysis of the Robinson-Patman Act may well be 
the chief reasons why the small canner is in trouble today.” 
Read it on another page as well as the Committee report fol- 
lowing: 


NFBA PROCESSED FOODS —The future of the small 
COMMITTEE REPORT independent canner should 


be of great concern to all 
in the industry, declared the Annual Report of the NFBA Pro- 
cessed Foods Committee. 


“Many of our members are rightly concerned about the small 
independent canner, and this should be of great concern to all 
in the industry. If the canner and food broker work together 
as a team, there is no reason why the packer’s brand cannot 
be promoted in a particular market, especially one located near 
the source of supply. The small canner needs a considerable 
amount of help and guidance. The food broker is equipped to 
give this to him. If they both make up their minds to work 
together, the results will speak for themselves, and in turn, 
save the small cariner. 
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“Canners should not overlook what private label business is 
at their disposal. They should see to it that they do not just sell 
a distributor for his own label and then think that the job is 
done. The canner, as well as the broker, should follow through 
once the sale is made, whether it be packer’s or private label. 
They should find out if there is anything further that can be 
done to see that this particular item is properly presented to 
the consumer. 


“The canner should, by all means, discuss with all customers, 
through his broker, the question of having sufficient supplies the 
year round, and regardless of market conditions. If the canner 
wants his customer year after year, he should bend over back- 
wards to see that he has supplies for them, from season to 
season, regardless of market conditions. 


Praising the steps taken to promote canned foods on an indus- 
try level, the Committee said, “In 1954 there was more con- 
structive planning and work done to promote the sale of canned 
foods than in any year for a long time. The National Canners 
Association undertook a special program to promote canned 
foods, and in doing so, formed a committee of experts, consist- 
ing of leaders in the wholesale, retail, and food brokerage field. 


“The members of the National Food Brokers Association, we 
are happy to say, responded enthusiastically and made many 
suggestions to help in this promotion program. We all know, 
that, for many years, canned foods have been taken for granted 
and the consumer has not been properly sold on the nutritional 
value, and the convenience of canned foods, to say nothing of 
the economy. The NFBA members realize it is to their advant- 
age to do everything possible to help in this great promotion 
program and have gone on record as wanting to follow through 
and lend their continuous support.” 


One of the suggestions made to canners in the Committee’s 
Annual Report was that canned foods should not be looked on 
as mere staple commodities, but should be sold as branded, pro- 
moted products. “In other words, if a canner will cooperate 
with the food broker to help promote his brand, the food broker, 
in turn, will treat such as a ‘specialty product.’ The term, ‘spe- 
cialty broker’ can certainly be applied to one selling nothing but 
canned foods. With this type of approach, enthusiasm can be 
put forth in selling canned fruits, vegetables, or fish the same 
as if they were promoting what is commonly known as a spe- 
cialty item.” 


Turning to another area for increased sales opportunities, the 
report said, “In addition to working out a promotion for the 
sale of canned foods through the wholesale and retail levels to 
Mrs. Consumer, there is a definite need to further educate and 
create new users of canned foods in the institutional field. This 
can be done in many ways by getting good pertinent information 
direct to the people responsible for buying canned foods, 
whether it be for a hospital, hotel, restaurant, school, summer 
camp, or any of the other large users of No. 10 cans. The 
canner can assist by working with his institutional customer, 
whether it be for the packer’s label or for private label.” 
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...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


Nature protects many fine foods with hard shells or thick leathery cover- 
ings. But the luscious, juicy tomato is thin of skin—totally unprepared 
for traveling. 

With this handicap, plus a fleeting harvest season, the tomato would 
seem unlikely to attain wide use. Yet the magic of tailor-made packaging 
has made it one of the most popular of vegetables. 

For fresh tomatoes, tailor-made packaging supplies transparent wrap- 
pings. These not only provide protection—but let shoppers see the toma- 
toes in all their glory while removing any temptation to pinch or squeeze. 

For millions of tons of tomatoes which are processed annually, the 
versatile tin can has done wonders. Cans bring whole tomatoes, pulp, 
juice, purée, soup and sauce to the nation’s tables, giving excitement 
and variety to meals all year round; also tempting meat, paste and other 
tomato combinations. And, of course, Continental scientists and tech- 
nical men work with tomato packers across the country—follow the 
course of this versatile vegetable all the way from the vine. 


Tailor-made packaging for almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience 
at our command, Continental is prepared to produce tailor-made pack- 
age service for nearly any product you can name. Continental Can 
Company, New York 17, N. Y. * Continental Can Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 
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Tin Cans 


Caps and Corks 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Decoware 


Conolite® 

Flexible Packaging 

SERVING INDUSTRY. SERVING AMERICA Steel Containers 
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SPEAKERS AND OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION—Left to right: 
Kiefer, Secretary-Manager, NARG; Willis Johnson, Jr., Past Na- 


Mrs. Rose Marie 


tional Chairman, NFBA; Watson Rogers, President, NFBA; Tru- 


man F. Groves, National Chairman, NFBA; and the Honorable 
Estes Kefauver, Senator from Tennessee. 
Mrs. Kiefer addressed the Convention. 


Senator Kefauver and 


Sist ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois, February 19, 1955 


With the walls of the Grand Ballroom 
of the Palmer House fairly bulging with 
the press of delegates, National Chair- 
man, Willis Johnson, Jr., of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, called the 51st annual conven- 
tion of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation to order at 9:30 a.m. Saturday, 
Feb. 19. Mr. Johnson announced that the 
NFBA membership had reached an all 
time high of 1759 firms during the year, 
a net increase of 56 over the year be- 
fore. Attending the convention, he said, 
were representatives of 1559 member 
firms and a total of 1744 non-canner 
principal firms—also an all time record. 


The popular Broker Executive whose 
father had preceeded him as head of 
NFBA in 1929, announced that ground 
has been purchased in Washington for 
the construction of the Association’s own 
office building. Possibly more important 
was the news that the money is at hand 
to pay for the building, so that there will 
be no debt. It will be located just 
around the corner from the National 
Canners Association Offices. 


Mr. Johnson said that it was the think- 
ing of the Broker’s Executive Committee 
that next years convention at Atlantic 
City be on a split basis with the brokers 
and non-canner principal sales forces 
coming in the first three days and the 
production departments of the canning 
industry and the Canning Machinery and 
Supply folks following. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


Dr. Virginia Miles, Director of moti- 
vation research of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., Advertising Agency, spoke of a new 
tool for effective advertising—“Motiva- 


tion Research.” She said that there is a 
distinct correlation between the different 
types of housewives and their brand 
choices of kitchen products, stating that 
personality factors have a great deal to 
do with their brand choice. 


Pointing out why different brands ap- 
pealed to the different types of house- 
wives, she said, “These differences didn’t 
come about by accident. Each brand, had 
ceveloped a _ personality of its own 
through the nature of its packaging, dis- 
tribution, product characteristics, and 
advertising, which made it most appeal- 
ing to one type or the other. Once fac- 
tors of this sort are known and under- 
stood, it is easier to design advertising to 
widen the market.” 


Dr. Miles defined “Motivation Re- 
search” as a “Technique for digging into 
the human mind and finding out what 
makes it tick.” 


“Successful advertising of any prod- 
uct,” she said, “must be based on a 
thorough understanding of all marketing 
problems and opportunities. Motivation 
research is one of the newest techniques 
to help reach this goal. It reveals the 
needs, desires, worries, resistances, pre- 
judices consumers have in regard to 
buying and using a particular product 
or brand. 


“With this knowledge and understand- 
ing, talented copywriters and artists can 
aim advertising campaigns and selling 
messages at the best prospective cus- 
tomers, in the words they themselves 
use, to promote the most appealing char- 
acteristics of a particular brand, in a 
mood or tone of voice with which con- 
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sumers can most readily identify them- 
selves. 


“At the same time, this research can 
give valuable clues in product develop- 
ment, packaging, merchandising, distri- 
bution, point-of-sale display, shelf posi- 
tioning, and other areas involved in mar- 
keting decisions. By discovering the real 
wellsprings of behavior, motivation re- 
search can help take the guesswork out 
of creative inspiration, and help produce 
advertising and marketing that pays off. 
Actual sales gains indicate that motiva- 
tion research works.” 


LEGAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
FOOD BROKER AND HIS 
ASSOCIATION 


Paul F. Myers, able and _ respected 
counsel to the Association, told the large 
audience that Federal Laws make it pos- 
sible for businessmen to have freedom 
of action to earn their livelihood “to the 
full extent of their talents, capabilities 
and all other resources that go to make 
for success.” 


He said that one of the Prime obliga- 
tions of businessmen was to be fair. “A 
legal obligation of the individual food 
broker is that he be fair in all of his 
competitive actions and practices. This 
obligation has been spelled out by the 
Federal Trade Commission in the trade 
practice rules it promulgated for the gro- 
cery industry. 

“These rules are designed to insure 
fair competition for all. To illustrate, 
Rule 14 declares it to be an unfair trade 
practice for a broker or any other mem- 
ber of the industry to defame a competi- 
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BROKERS MEETING--Continued 


tor, or to disparage his product, his busi- 
ness or its conduct, by any false or 
otherwise unfair representation. And 
Rule 17 declares it to be an unfair trade 
practice for a broker or any other mem- 
ber of the industry to induce the breach 
of a competitor’s business contract or 
to interfere with, or obstruct, the per- 
formance of such competitor’s contract. 


“As long as an individual broker com- 
petes fairly with his fellow brokers in 
the market, he is completely free to do 
the best possible job he can. And he is 
free to join with his fellow brokers, as 
you have in your association, to increase 
his individual efficiency and capacity.” 


Praising the food brokers for their 
work in combating unfair trade prac- 
tices, the NFBA Counsel said, “You 
NFBA members individually have for 
over a half a century made an outstand- 
ing contribution toward attainment of 
the national policy which the antitrust 
laws are designed to help effectuate. 
That national policy is that there shall 
be maximum production, distribution and 
sale of goods, including food and grocery 
products, at reasonable prices in all 
parts of America, 


“Second, together with your Associa- 
tion, you members have been outstand- 
ing in your devotion to the public inter- 
est in effectuation of this national policy 
in the food and grocery industry. Your 
educational programs to raise the moral 
as well as the economic standards of 
your calling, and your fight to eliminate 
unfairness in competition in the food in- 
dustry, have had the end result of inten- 
sification of competition in all segments 
of the food industry—competition among 
brokers as well as competition among 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and _ retail- 
ers.” 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NEW BUSINESS 


In commenting on what to expect at 
the Convention in the February 7th Issue 
of this publication, the editor “guessed” 
that NFBA President, Watson Rogers, 
would have a word or two to say about 
the Robinson-Patman Act. It was a bad 
guess—Mr. Rogers adhered religiuosly to 
his theme, “More opportunities for new 
business”. 


“The food industry is on the threshold 
of another new era of food merchandis- 
ing,” he remarked, calling on the audi- 
ence of food brokers to continue their 
forward development so as to participate 
“in the greatest expansion for food 
brokers in history.” 


The NFBA President said his members 
had “both a responsibility and a chal- 
lenge” facing them. “Food brokers are 
recognized as the marketing experts in 
the food industry. They must not only 
keep pace with the industry, they must 
continually strive to be the leaders in the 
marketing field. 


“Thus you have a greater responsibil- 
ity than merely being expert salesmen. 
Principals now look beyond your sales 
ability when evaluating you. They want 
to know your ability as a manager and a 


‘planner. What is your ability to plan 


your local campaigns effectively? What 
is your ability of routing and planning 
for your men in order to obtain maxi- 
mum results?” 


Warming to his theme, Mr. Rogers 
discussed a program whereby individual 
food brokers could sell their method of 
sales representation to manufacturers 
not now using food brokers. “Never be- 
fore has the food broker been in such a 
favorable position. More and more manu- 
facturers are turning to him regularly. 
Others are studying the advisability of 


using food brokers’ services rather than 
their salaried sales organizations.” 


DEFINITE PLAN 


Discussing another opportunity he 
said, “To make sure their market gets 
the amount of advertising and promo- 
tional help needed, some food brokers go 
to their principals with a definite plan. 
They outline in detail to the principal 
what in their opinion is needed for their 
market—what kind of program would 
accomplish the greatest results. 


“The successful ones do not go to the 
principal and merely say, ‘Spend more 
money in my market.’ They go with a 
planned program. You cannot expect the 
principal to know as much about your 
individual market needs as you. That is 
one of your real values—knowing your 
market better than anyone else. Outline 
to your principal exactly what you think 
you can do. For your principal to agree 
with the program you have recom- 
mended, it must be good for you, it must 
be good for the principal, it must also 
be good for the ditsributor.” 


Mr. Rogers said that food brokers 
were expected to assume the responsibil- 
ity of being a part of the planning team, 
telling the principal what tools they 
needed for increasing sales on his prod- 
ucts. 


In a discussion of retail merchandising 
service, the food broker President said 
that principals were realizing they 
should not appoint brokers merely by 
picking the firm that promises the great- 
est number of retail merchandising 
salesmen. “Competition among brokers 
is keen—it should remain keen—and 
selection should be based on the ability 
to perform rather than on wild unsup- 
ported promises.”” He emphasized the 
importance of NFBA members not prom- 
ising services or coverage which they do 
not have and which they could not per- 
form. Such misrepresentation is a viola- 
tion of NFBA’s Code of Ethics. 


New Officers of National Food Brokers Association (left to 
right), Walter H. Burns, Walter H. Burns Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Ist Vice-Chairman: Watson Rogers, Washington, D. C., 
President; and Truman F. Graves, Graves-Chambers Company, 


Seattle, National Chairman. 
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BROKERS MEETING--Continued 


RESOLUTIONS 


The membership unanimously 
proved a resolution calling on Congress 
for prompt and unqualified passage of 
the “Equity of Opportunity” Bills, S. 11 
and H.R. 11, now pending in Congress. 
These bills, the resolution said, are de- 
signed to restore the original purpose of 
the Robinson-Patman Act by prohibiting 
discriminatory practices which have the 
effect, “substantially to lessen competi- 
tion, or tend to create a monopoly”. 
These bills, the resolution said, will close 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Standard Oil of Indiana Case, 
which makes it appear that discrimina- 
tory practices are nevertheless legal if 
done in good faith meeting of competi- 
tion, regardless of the fact that the prac- 
tices destroy competition and the equal- 
ity of opportunity to engage in business.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Truman F. Graves, Graves- 
Chambers Company, Seattle, is the new 
National Chairman of the National Food 
Brokers Association. He succeeds Willis 
Johnson, Jr., Willis Johnson and Com- 
pany, Little Rock. Walter H. Burns, Sr., 
Walter H. Burns Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, becomes ist Vice Chairman; 
George E. Dillworth, Kierce & Dillworth, 
Inc., Detroit, 2nd Vice Chairman; Jean 
N. Bistline, Bistline Brokerage Company, 
Denver, 3rd Vice Chairman. W. Sloan 
McCrea, Earl V. Wilson Company, 
Miami, is the Member-at-large on the 
Executive Committee and Harry E. Cook, 
The Harry B. Cook Company, Baltimore, 
continues as Treasurer. Watson Rogers 
of Washington continues as President 
of the Association. 


The new NFBA Executive Committee 
consists of Mr. Graves, Mr. Burns, Mr. 
Dillworth, Mr. McCrea and the following 
three former National Chairmen: Mr. 
Willis Johnson, Jr., who has just stepped 
out of office; Mr. E. Norton Reusswig, 
Lestrade Bros., New York (1953), and 
Clarence Wendt, Allison & Wendt, Okla- 
homa City (1952). 


Mr. Graves first started in the food 
brokerage business in 1934 in Seattle, as 
a specialty man. He was later promoted 
to wholesale contacts. Before entering 
the brokerage field, he worked in the na- 
tional advertising department of a Seat- 
tle Newspaper. He formed his own brok- 
erage firm in 1944, and in 1947 the 
present partnership was organized. 


SENATOR KEFAUVER 


Delayed slighly in route from Wash- 
ington to Chicago, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver (Dem. Tenn.) was the first speak- 
er on the afternoon program. A strong 
supporter of the Robinson-Patman Act 
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and the current “Equality of Opportun- 
ity’ Amendment designed to strengthen 
it, Senator Kefauver warmed to his sub- 
ject, “The Robinson-Patman Act and The 
Public Interest” rapidly. 

The free enterprise system, under open 
attack by socialistic and communistic 
regimes in many parts of the world, he 
said, is equally endangered by insidious 
attacks in the United States. 

Small business in the United States, 
he declared, is being threatened “by in- 
adequate enforcement of the existing 
anti-trust laws. Here it is being threat- 
ened by a strong monopoly and merger 
movement which is spreading throughout 
the nation, smothering competition as it 
goes, destroying small business, and de- 
veloping all the strength and power of 
private super-governments.” 


The food industry, Senator Kefauver 
declared, is faced with the threat of 
monopoly as a result of Supreme Court 
action in holding, in the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case, that Congress did not limit 
the “good faith” defense when it enacted 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This decision, 
he charged, has opened the doors to the 
discriminatory pricing practices which 
the Robinson-Patman Act was designed 
to control. 


Congress currently, he pointed out, is 
consideiing a bil which provides that 
discriminatory price practices, even 
though entered into in good faith, shall 
nevertheless be unlawful and subject to 
restraint if they are of such magnitude 
as to tend to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. 


The measure, which would amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act, will give all busi- 
ness, large and small, “an equal oppor- 
tunity in the competitive race for sur- 
vival—just exactly what the original 
Robinson-Patman Act sought to do”, 
Senator Kefauver said. The amendment 
would provide that a seller must not dis- 
criminate in price where such discrimina- 
tions are not justified by differences in 
his costs of servicing his different cus- 
tomers and where the effect of such un- 
justified discriminations may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly, he explained. 


“That rule’, he said, “is a good one. 
Experience has shown that big suppliers, 
selling in many markets, can destroy 
smaller suppliers selling in only one 
market. The big suppliers can drive 
these smaller competitors out of busi- 
ness by reducing prices in one market 
at a time, making up any losses through 
high prices charged elsewhere.” 

The amendatory legislation —the so- 
called “Equality of Opportunity Bill”— 
is now before Congress, Senator Ke- 
fauver said, and has developed strong 
support in both Senate and House. 


“With your help—and it has been mag- 
nificent—we intend to pass that bill, and 
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preserve competition”, he told the food 
men. 


“The situation is serious, and those of 
us who believe in the survival of the 
competitive system and in a dynamic 
economy supported by many and varied 
small businesses, have simply got to 
take the ball and run with it.” 


THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 
AND FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


By MRS. MARIE KIEFER, 


Secretary-Manager, National Association 
of Retail Grocers 


Editors Note—It’s no secret that. Mrs. 
Kiefer represents most of the Canners’ 
and Brokers’ retail customers. She told 
the Brokers that a Robinson-Patman Act 
with teeth in it is absolutely essential if 
the independent retailer is to continue in 
business. Because of its extreme impor- 
tance, her talk is reproduced here with 
only minor de’etions. No canner or bro- 
ker should overlook, not only reading, 
but studying this important message. 


Food brokers have succeeded because 
they offer to both small and large manu- 
facturers and processors an economical 
method of promoting and selling their 
products. That is not all—for food bro- 
kers also stimulate competition by pro- 
viding an outlet for small sellers and 
those just getting started who cannot af- 
ford to hire a salaried sales force. Food 
brokers also reduce the cost of merchan- 
dise by expanding the market for prod- 
ucts they handle through personal visits 
with distributors. This extra service of 
brokers calling on retailers has resulted 
in a much closer relationship between 
retailers and brokers than ever before. 


SUGGESTS JOINT COMMITTEE 


Mentioning this close’ relationship 
brings to my mind a suggestion we 
would like to offer for the interchange of 
views to strengthen the relationship. For 
some years, NARGUS has had a very 
active Merchandising Committee made 
up of successful, enterprising and pro- 
gressive retailers. We are proud of the 
work the Committee has done in solving 
some common problems with similar 
groups in other segments in the indus- 
try. The same beneficial accomplishments 
can be attained if our Committee could 
meet together with representatives of 
your group and lay a foundation for 
working together in selected areas of 
mutual interest. We would like very 
much to become better acquainted with 
your views, and to let you know those 
of the retailers, not only for ourselves 
but for the welfare of the industry and 
consumers generally. I surely hope you 
will give this suggestion serious con- 
sideration, and that before too long your 
representatives and ours can sit down 
around the table to discuss mutual inter- 
ests and problems. 
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BROKERS MEETING--Continued 


BASIS OF NARGUS OPPOSITION 


You will recall the recent effort to 
destroy the section of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act dealing with brokerage pay- 
ments. Please note I said “destroy” be- 
cause that is the ultimate effect the pro- 
posed legislation would have. 


NARGUS opposed this legislation 
vigorously, after careful consideration 
of the entire problem by our executive 
officers. For example, supporters of that 
proposed legislation requested our offi- 
cers to review the measure with them. 
This was done, not once but several 
times. The secretaries of our affiliated 
associations reviewed the proposed mea- 
sure, too, at their meeting in Kansas 
City last year. All of them, unanimously, 
determined to oppose the measure aimed 
at amending the brokerage section of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. After the bill 
was introduced, a Congressional hearing 
was held during which we were subjected 
to a flagrantly abusive attack, simply 
because we did not go along with the 
bill. Had it not been for our long and 
impartial consideration of the measure 
before it was introduced, we might not 
have been in a position to meet and dis- 
prove the vituperative and defamatory 
things said against us before a commit- 
tee of Congress. 


NARGUS opposed the bill to amend 
the brokerage section for one reason, 
namely—it was adverse to the best inter- 
ests of the independent retail grocers, 
regardless of what buying practices or 
arrangements they may follow. It was 
this reason, and this reason alone, that 
led us to the position we took. There 
were two parts to our reasoning on why 
we felt the proposal to open up the bro- 
kerage section was one we could not sup- 
port. First, brokerage payments from 
sellers to buyers were, prior to the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the chief and 


most disastrous form of price discrimin- 
ation against independent retail grocers. 
The Federal Trade Commission, in the 
investigation that started in 1928 found, 
after six years of study, that phony 
brokerage payments was the rotten 
thread which ran completely through the 
fabric woven for the purpose of hiding 
special preferences to mass_ buyers. 
Listen to what the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee had to say in its report on the 
Robinson-Patman Bill: 


“Among the prevalent modes of dis- 
crimination at which this bill is directed 
is the practice of certain large buyers to 
demand the allowance of brokerage 
direct to them upon their purchases, or 
its payment to an employee, agent, or 
corporate subsidiary whom they sat up 
in the guise of a broker, and through 
whom they demanded that sales to them 
be made.” 


The practice of buyers setting up 
dummy brokerage houses was so thor- 
oughly corrupt that one very large re- 
tail distributor not only received phony 
brokerage payments on its own pur- 
chases, but also shared in those paid on 
products sold by its competitors. I could 
stand here for hours and cite to you case 
after case from the public record showing 
how brokerage payments paid to huge 
buyers and their intermediaries became 
a monopolistic endeavor at work in the 
food distribution industry. A few of you 
in this audience managed to live through 
those days. Those of us who saw the 
destruction, dishonesty and discrimina- 
tion that prevailed will never forget it. 

The second reason that we, in the re- 
tail field, vigorously opposed efforts to 
open up the brokerage section of the 
Act was because we believe the proposed 
bill violated the antidiscrimination policy 
of the Act itself, as well as the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution. The bill was 


framed in such a way as to purport to 
allow a few specially defined wholesale 
headquarters houses to collect brokerage. 
It was deceptively designed to create the 
impression that only independent distri- 
butors would share in the benefits de- 
rived from payments received. Actually, 
what this bill proposed was to write a 
special discriminatory preference into an 
Act which condemns discrimination on 
principle. 


DISCRIMINATION 


The rank and file of NARGUS mem- 
bers across this country are alert to the 
fact that price discriminations in the 
food distribution industry are on the 
march again. Hardly a week goes by 
that we do not hear reports of some 
special coneessions or arrangements that 
favor a select group of retailers over 
their competitors. I feel sure that most 
of you, too, are aware of this kind of 
vicious price discrimination now going 
on. 

There is a case now pending before 
the Federal Trade Commission charging 
a canning company on the West Coast 
with selling fruit cocktail to a large 
buyer at $1.75 per dozen while charging 
smaller competing purchasers $1.80 per 
dozen. The Commission also charges 
that this canner sells its commodities 
through brokers and sales agents to some 
of its buyers at approximately 2% per- 
cent to 7% percent higher than it sells 
the same commodities of like grade and 
quality to some of its direct buyers. 

If this canner, is, in fact, giving dis- 
criminations as charged—it’s a safe bet 
his competitors are now or will likely 
follow this same practice. 

Many discriminations today are not 
direct price preferences. There is the 
frozen food manufacturer who pays the 
salary of the frozen food buyer for a 
local chain in the East—the dairy which 
pays cash to get exclusive distribution 
in a food store—the individual. arrange- 
ments which permit large numbers of 


Newly-elected officers of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion—(left to right)Walter H. Burns, Sr., Walter H. Burns, 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Ist Vice Chairman; and Truman F. 
Graves, Graves-Chambers Co., Seattle, 
Background (left to right) Harry E. Cook, The Harry B. Cook 
Company, Baltimore, Treasurer; W. Sloan McCrea, Earl V. Wil- 
son Company, Miami, Member-at-Large on the Executive Com- 
mittee; George E. Dillworth, Kierce & Dillworth, Inc., Detroit, 
2nd Vice Chairman; and Jean N. Bistline, Bistline Brokerage 


Company, Denver, 3rd Vice Chairman. 
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representatives of a supplier to work on 
a full time basis throughout some special 
featured event in one or several large 
retail establishments. 


Sometimes these discriminations are 
carried on by representatives of a firm 
which has a headquarters policy against 
the practice. The trouble is that the 
sales staff disregard the policy or per- 
haps do not even know it, but we believe 
it is up to the manufacturer to see that 
their representatives observe a law as 
important to the entire industry as the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


I am sure you know that the Act pro- 
hibits discriminations in allowances and 
facilities, as well as in price. You know 
that a seller cannot evade the terms of 
the Act simply by giving these indirect 
forms of price discrimination, but it is 
quite evident there are a number of 
people in the industry who either do not 
know this or else they choose to ignore 
it! Let’s not underestimate the amount 
of money involved in discriminations of 
all kinds. The public record shows that 
in one year a large buyer received, in 
what the court termed “headquarters al- 
lowances,” $6,400,000—which constituted 
24.59 percent of their total profits from 
all operations in that year. These head- 
quarters allowances were the largest 
single source of profit for that organi- 
zation. 


NOT DEAD 


Of course, it isn’t always the largest 
buyer who gets the most, but legitimate 
operators today in the retail field have 
good reason to wonder why some sup- 
pliers seem to feel the Robinson-Patman 
Act is dead, and that no one need pay 
attention to it any more. Let’s not kid 
ourselves into believing that some of the 
evil practices condemned in the early 30’s 
which gave birth to the Robinson-Pat- 
man Ace don’t exist or will pass away 
of themselves. They won’t, and if some- 
thing isn’t done to correct the situation, 
it will get worse! 


TRIBUTE 


We recognize the difficulty in over- 
coming this dangerous situation. In the 
first place, the Robinson-Patman Act is 
structurally weaker now than ever be- 
fore in its history. This is why we join 
with you and other groups in supporting 
efforts to strengthen the Act. No organ- 
ization has given greater and more un- 
selfish service to this important cause 
than yours, and I am thankful for the 
opportunity to state this fact publicly 
for the record. 


At this point I cannot overcome the 
irresistible impulse to pay tribute to your 
President, Watson Rogers. In all sin- 
cerity you have as your president one 
who combines all the rare qualities of 
mind, character and personality that 
make him an exceptional, outstanding 
leader. He is a fighter and by that J 


mean he has the courage to fight for 
what he believes. 


DESPERATE NEED 

Both your organization and ours have 
a unity of purpose in preserving equality 
of opportunity in America. But I won- 
der sometimes if either of us realizes 
how desperate is the need to make more 
effective the rules against systematic 
and injurious price discrimination. Oh, 
sure, most of us know how seriously the 
Robinson-Patman Act has been weak- 
ened. We know that in many instances 
it is not being enforced and that in some 
instances the Act has been weakened by 
judicial and administrative opinions, But 
do we know how far this dry-rot has 
progressed? 

The most recent example was given at 
the trade practice conference for the 
frozen food industry recently held by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Represen- 
tatives of the Commission inserted into a 
draft of these rules the following as 
their explanation of the provision allow- 
ing discriminations given to meet com- 
petition: 

This, it said, “is to be understood as 
permitting an industry member to meet 
in good faith a lower price at which like 
goods are being sold or offered for sale 
to the same customer by a competitor, 
though such price be lower than the in- 
dustry member’s price to other buyers 
competing with such customer, when the 
industry member is able to show that 
his lower price was granted under cir- 
cumstances which would lead a reason- 
able and prudent person to believe that 
it would in fact meet the equally low 
price of a competitor, unless the indus- 
try member knew or should have known 
that the competitor’s offer of price was 
unlawful.” 

This is the law as presently seen 
through the eyes of the Commission. I 
do not pretend to know all it means, but 
one would have to be totally blind not 
to see how this new interpretation weak- 
ens the original intent of Congress and 
leaves a loophole which any coercive 
buyer can take full advantage of. 


CALLS FOR SELF POLICING 

And there is another side to this prob- 
lem that needs to be stressed. It is the 
individual responsibility each of us has 
to foster fair competitive opportunities 
by refusing to countenance harmful 
practices we know are taking place. And 
here I am talking to each one of you 
as an individual and not just to food bro- 
kers as a group. 

Each of you is in a unique position in 
this respect. As sales agents of manu- 
facturers, dealing with buyers of every 
size and description, you are in a strate- 
gic position to learn of violations almost 
from the moment of their inception. 

As an example, one of your principals 
might send you a notice not to bother 
contacting a particular buyer because 


this account is to be handled directly. 
The principal offers no explanation, but 
you don’t need one. The probabilities 
are this buyer has succeeded in arrang- 
ing a special deal where he buys at a 
discount in lieu of brokerage. Not only 
you, but this favored buyer’s competitors 
are the victims of this practice. They 
cannot compete with such a disadvan- 
tage. The trouble is that other buyers 
do not know the supplier is cutting their 
throat. 

Though you may be willing to accept 
this loss of brokerage philosophically, 
you must also consider each one of the 
non-favored buyers who is being hurt. 

Take even a worse example. You may 
be told by a principal that a certain 
large buyer is to get a preferential price 
not known or available to competing 
buyers. Perhaps the special preference 
may not be so blatant, for it may take 
the form of selling at a discount kept 
secret from others. There are all kinds 
of possibilities, and I dare say many in 
the audience here today could expand 
tenfold these few examples through your 
alert observations of daily events. 

Now, I would like to get personal. I 
want to ask you as a legitimate and 
honest food broker what you do when 
you find unfair or illegal practices being 
used? You disapprove of them, of course, 
but that is not enough. Your duty 
doesn’t stop there. 

Suppose you are in your office some 
day and witness a bank being held up 
across the street. You stand there ob- 
serving the event and notice the robbers 
are getting away inacar. You jot down 
the license number and make a note of 
the description of the car and the rob- 
bers. Now, what do you do about it? 
Do you shrug your shoulders, comment 
on how terrible it is, and go back to 
work? Is that what you do, or do you 
immediately call the police and tell them 
all you know, offering your services in 
apprehending the criminals? 

The analogy fits well because discrim- 
inations of the kind we are talking about 
are robbery and are more serious than a 
bank holdup. The bank is covered by 
insurance, but the food retailer has no 
insurance to compensate him for being 
denied the right of equality of oppor- 
tunity to succeed in his business. 

Can you, in good conscience, become a 
party to a discriminatory practice that 
leaves so much harm and destruction in 
its path? You may not be asked to be- 
come a participant in the perpetration 
of the wrong doing, but in many cases 
your acquiescence will be necessary to 
its success. In some instances all that 
is required of you is to look the other 
way, to remain silent and unconcerned. 
But, is this all you would be doing? 
Obviously no. For each violation you 
overlook is another nail in the coffin of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Have not the 
enemies of that Act done enough dam- 
age without getting indirect support 
from its friends? Abraham Lincoln 
once said: “To sin by silence when they 
should protest makes cowards of men.” 
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If you are interested in this law—and 
| know you are—you will do your part 
in seeing that it is properly and fairly 
enforced. You will see to it that all 
violations familiar to you are reported 
to the Federal Trade Commission re- 
gardless of who is involved. As a citizen 
whose duty it is to uphold the law you 
have the right to do this without dis- 
cussing it with anyone. A letter, signed 
by you, containing a short and simple 
statement of the facts, with the name 
and address of the violator is all that is 
needed. Send it direct to the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington. Cor- 
respondence of this nature coming to the 
Commission is classed as confidential, 
and the law provides that unauthorized 
divulgence of information by an em- 
ployee of the Commission is punishable 
by a fine, imprisonment, or both. 

Even if passive acceptance is all you, 
as a broker, may be properly charged 
with, I cannot find anything that re- 
lieves you of your duty as a citizen to 
report the facts to the proper authori- 
ties. If you will do at least this much, 
you, as a part of the fraternity of food 
brokers, will be a part of a great moral 
force for good in the industry. Not only 
that, you will be admired and respected 
by the great majority. 

All this requires is living up to the 
principles of fairness to all, privilege 
for none. On this basis the greatness 
of America is built. Let all of us, there- 
fore, think and act in terms of our in- 
dividual responsibility to preserve free- 
dom of opportunity so all will have a 
fair and equal chance. 

I do not wish to imply that most of the 


discriminations are carried on in lines. 


handled by food brokers, for such is not 
the case, Generally, there is less dis- 
crimination in sales handled through 
brokers. In fact, without brokers and 
the great advances they have made in 
expanding their sales volume, the situa- 
tion in the industry today would be much 
worse. Credit for this goes to you and 
your association, but I know and you 
know that the chiselers in this indus- 
try fear the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act more than any 
other part of it. It is not conditioned 
by a lot of “ifs”, “ands” and “buts” like 
some other sections, 

If you will help lead a crusade to re- 
capture the lost territory, your support- 
ers and followers will be legion. The 
issue is yours to face because of the posi- 
tion of trust you hold. Food brokers can 
become the greatest constructive force 
for fair play there is in the industry. 


DANGER TO PRINCIPAL 

You have an obligation to tell your 
principals how necessary it is that they 
vigorously and religously observe the law 
and not look for loopholes by which to 
grant price discriminations. If they do 
rot yet realize how important this Act 
is to them, show them what it means to 
their own survival. You and I know 
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that if they grant unfair discriminations 
it will boomerang, in time, and they will 
destroy themselves. 

I cannot believe manufacturers and 
processors are completely unaware of the 
grave dangers to themselves from such 
discriminations. Surely they do not have 
to be told that it is the same large dis- 
tributors who are granted discrimina- 
tions that are putting in their own pro- 
cessing plants, and developing their own 
brands of merchandise. It is no secret 
that many of these large distributors are 
using the money they get from these 
illegal kickbacks to promote and adver- 
tise their own brands, which they pack 
in competition with the manufacturers 
and processors who are stupidly grant- 
ing the discriminations. For these sup- 
pliers there is more at stake than saving 
equality of opportunity. Their own fu- 
ture is at stake. Unfortunately some of 
them do not see this clearly, and here 
is where you can render them a great 
service. 

Have you pointed this out to your 
principals recently? It is your job to 
get over to them that at best price dis- 
criminations provide them with only tem- 
porary gains. Before the manufacturer 
knows it he is being sucked in deeper 
and deeper until there is no escape. No 
matter how large a manufacturer or pro- 
cessor may be, he cannot afford to dis- 
regard this dangerous threat—the food 
industry cannot afford it—the nation 
cannot afford it. You can—and must— 
help prevent this growing cancer from 
destroying the food industry. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


(Note: Processed Foods Committee 

treated Editorially—see page 5) 

MERCHANDISING COMMITTEE— 
In its annual report the NFBA Mer- 
chandising Committee listed the attri- 
butes of good principals and good food 
brokers. 


GOOD PRINCIPALS 


1. Consider each broker representa- 
tive as an integral part of the company 
and keep him well informed; take bro- 
kers completely into their confidence. 

2. Post their brokers regularly on 
market conditions. 

3. Post their brokers on selling points 
of their products, and any other infor- 
mation affecting the sale of these prod- 
ucts. 

4. Consult with their brokers before 
making final plans on advertising and 
promotions. 

5. Pass along to all their brokers any 
sales or promotional ideas which have 
been unusually successful in one area— 
yet they understand that these ideas can- 
not always be used in each area. They 
leave to their respective food brokers the 
final decision on the use or non-use of 
these suggestions. 

6. Although they are free with sug- 
gestions and cooperative with their food 


brokers they do not try to tell them how 
to run their own business. 

7. Compensate their food brokers ade- 
quately for the services they require. 

8. Ship orders as promptly as _ pos- 
sible, and keep their food brokers in- 
formed as to status of shipments. 

9. Give their food brokers sufficient 
notice before calling at their offices. Be- 
fore calling on the trade they make sure 
they have something important to dis- 
cuss with the respective buyers. 

10. Remember that their food brokers 
have other principals and, provide for 
adjustments in schedules where possible 
so that all are treated fairly. 

11. Make sure that their advertising 
agency and their food brokers are 
brought together often enough for an 
understanding of mutual problems, en- 
couraging the two to work together as 
a team. 

12. Their products are competitive 
and possess quality to the highest level. 

13. Are honest, loyal, and enthusias- 
tic—about their products, their adver- 
tising and promotion, their sales plans, 
and their food brokerage organization. 


GOOD FOOD BROKERS 


1. Answer correspondence promptly. 

2. Keep their principals informed as 
to competitor activity and all other local 
market developments helpful to them in 
their sales work. 

3. Do not take on new accounts unless 
they intend to work them properly. They 
make sure there are no misunderstand- 
ings as to the services to be performed. 

4. Use advertising and point of pur- 
chase material properly, and place just 
as much importance on the material as 
if it were their own. 

5. Provide the proper follow-through 
required for the sale of the products 
they represent. 

6. Keep customers advised promptly 
of all price changes, market trends, and 
promotions and also keep them informed 
of good merchandising ideas which have . 
been successful elsewhere. 

7. Thoroughly analyze the territory 
they cover, making sure that they are 
giving proper service to each of their 
accounts. They do not retain accounts 
which they find they cannot service ade- 
quately. 

8. Carry no competitive accounts, un- 
less the situation is thoroughly under- 
stood and approved by all principals con- 
cerned. 

9. Give full support to the advertising 
and promotional programs of their prin- 
cipals. 

10. Only work the territories as 
agreed on by themselves and their res- 
pective principals. 

11. Provide complete coverage for all 
of their accounts. 

12. Possess honesty, loyalty, and en- 
thusiasm, backed up by a tremendous 
competitive spirit. 

13. Are constantly alert to develop 
improved methods, service, sales effec- 
tiveness, 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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On the facing page, you see a black and white reproduc- 
tion of an ad called Pacific Coast Chowder Supper. In the 
March 14 issue of Life and the April McCall’s, your cus- 
tomers see Pacific Coast Chowder Supper in delicious full- 
color and on two pages. It’s the second in Canco’s booming 
1955 advertising campaign. 

Pacific Coast Chowder Supper will pique the appetites 
of a potential audience of 37,000,000. Tempting recipes will 
show how to prepare the featured dishes employing a va- 
riety of canned foods. 


Canco aims these ads directly at your ultimate customer 
. . . the busy homemaker. In them, she sees appetizing, 
intriguing meals at low cost. And with these meals in mind 
she goes to the store to shop for your canned foods and 
beverages. 

Cash in! Make sure that your retail outlets spotlight your 
brands for these meals; price them attractively, and display 
them prominently. 


So with Pacific Coast Chowder Supper, Canco continues 
a truly spectacular campaign . . . actually creating a buying 
urge... and helping build the prestige of all canned foods 
and beverages. The profits are yours... ifyou take advantage ! 


Go first to the people who are first! 


@ AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Pacific 
Coast Chowder Supper ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in pro- 
gram you may work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph 
will be sent FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promo- 
tion. Requests should be addressed to: American Can Company, 
Sales Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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W. Earl Wainwright, for the past 6 


years Eastern Division Manager of the 
California Packing Corporation at 
Sweedsboro, New Jersey, has resigned 
that position to become General Manager 
of the H. S. Justice and Company’s op- 
erations at Pedricktown and Mullica Hill, 
New Jersey. The Justice Company is one 
of the oldest concerns in South Jersey, 
established in 1845 as produce brokers 
and shippers of vegetables. Mr. Wain- 
wright, a former President of Tri-State 
Packers Association, and long active in 
its affairs, was with the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany of Bridgeton for more than 20 
years, and was Vice-President of that 
concern when he left in 1944 to accept a 
position as Vice-President of Edgar F. 
Hurff Company. He joined Cal-Pak in 
1948 when that firm purchased the Hurff 
interests. 


Sylvester W. Shannon, a department 
superintendent at the Berkeley, Calif., 
plant of Durkee Famous Foods, died at 
his home here February 25 at the age of 
59. He joined this food firm in 1919 and 
was transferred here from Norwalk, O., 
in 1929. Surviving are his wife, Thelma, 
a son Donald S. Shannon, of Los Gatos, 
and a daughter, Betty Minzyk. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. of California 
has arranged to erect a $1,000,000 can 
manufacturing plant at 137th Ave. and 
Alvarado St., San Leandro, Calif. On a 
10-acre tract, the company will erect a 
concrete building with 75,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


Norman L. Waggoner, left, president 
of the New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association, Inc., Rochester, 
New York, presents citation to W. Stan- 
ley Macklem, right, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Curtice Brothers Company, 
Rochester, in recognition of the outstand- 
ing contribution he has made in the field 
of raw products as chairman of the Raw 
Products Committee of N.C.A. for the 
past three years. The presentation was 
made at the 30th Annual Raw Products 
Conference of the New York State Can- 
ners and Freezers Association held at the 
State Experiment Station in Geneva, 
February 8-9, 1955. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., has awarded contracts for 
the construction of its headquarters 
building, it is announced by president 
Adrien J. Falk. The plant will be partly 
in San Francisco City and County and 
partly in San Mateo County. 


Howard J. Griffin, Eastern Sales Repre- 
sentative for Huntley Manufacturing 
Company, has returned to his former 
location, P. O. Box 141, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania. 


Edward A. Kent, head of the Mor-Pak 
Preserving Corp., Stockton, Calif., plans 
to leave shortly on a trip to Europe, 
combining business and pleasure. This 
firm packs tomato products, asparagus, 
figs, peaches and apricots. 


Fruitcrest Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York processors of fruit juices, jams and 
jellies, has appointed Taylor Nowak 
Company, Harrison Brokerage Company, 
and Sidney Milstein as sales representa- 
tives in the metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey territories. 


R. G. Lucks, president of the California 
Packing Corporation, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., has advised stockholders that work 
is progressing on a long-range program 
of expansion and that in keeping with 
this, negotiations have been completed 
for a long-term loan of $20,000,000. Pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be used to increase 
the working capital in line with a steady 
increasing volume of business, and to 
help finance the expansion program. As 
part of the expansion program, the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, the Philippine Packing 
Corp., is starting the production of Del 
Monte Catsup and Pineapple Vinegar for 
local distribution. 


on sa? 


The Twentieth “TUC” National Canned Corn Cutting Bee, the 
largest ever held in Chicago, representing 25 million cases of 
the 1954 canned corn production. Every major technological 
advance in the last two decades wes shown in the Cutting Bee 
prior to or at the time of general offering to the trade. All 
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samples were furnished by packers with all labels showing. The 
Cutting Bee was attended by over 2,000 canners, distributors 
and brokers. Nearly 500 wholesale grocers and brokers saw a 
special pre-showing on Friday afternoon. The Cutting Bee was 
headed up by “Toots” Cover of The United Company. 
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FORTY NINERS HONOR WALKER 


The Second Annual Forty Niner Ser- 
ice Award was presented to Dr. John 
Charles Walker, noted Plant Pathologist 
f the University of Wisconsin, during 
the course of the National Canners 
Association in Chicago, on the evening 
of February 18. 


With M. R. “Joe” Feeney, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Canners Exchange presiding, the 
award presentation was made imme- 
diately following the Annual Meeting of 
the Forty Niners at the Blackstone 
Hotel. Notables of the National Canners 
Association, the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association, the National Food 
Brokers Association, and many of Dr. 
Walker’s close personal friends were on 
hand to witness the ceremony. 


Dr. Walker was introduced to the 
assembly by Dr. Roger H. Lueck, Chair- 
man of the Forty Niner Award Com- 
mittee, Vice-President of the American 
Can Company. Dr. Lueck traced the 
career of Dr. Walker from the time he 
entered the University of Wisconsin in 
1910 as a student of the late L. R. Jones, 
one of the first Plant Pathologists in this 
country. 

Dr. Walker’s work in plant pathology 
has been exceptionally outstanding and 
of great assistance to the canning indus- 
try in the development of yellows resist- 
ant varieties of cabbage, wilt resistant 
varieties of peas, mosaic resistant varie- 
ties of stringless beans, and outstanding 
contributions to the pickle industry 
through his research efforts. 

All Officers of the Forty Niner’s were 
reelected. 

The meeting concluded with a recep- 
tion for guests and new members. 


WATERTOWN AUCTION 


All of the assets of the Watertown 
Canning Company, Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin, will be sold on the premises at public 
auction March 14, 15 and 16, starting 
daily at 9:30 A. M. Property consists 
of a two line pea and whole kernel corn 
canning plant, together with field equip- 
ment ,trucks, etc. 


Main entrance to Crown Cork & Seal 
Company’s Can Division’s new litho plant 
and headquarters in Philadelphia. 


CROWN’S NEW LITHO PLANT 
NEARING COMPLETION 


One of the finest and most modern 
metal lithography plants in the United 
States is nearing completion at 9300 
Ashton Rd., Philadelphia. It is the new 
lithography plant of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company’s Can Division. 


The plant will operate with five of the 
very latest type litho presses and ovens 
and five of the most recently designed 
coaters and ovens. All of the presses 
and coaters are the best available and 
can process the largest metal sheets 
known to the can industry. Equipped 
with air conditioning, non-shadow flood 
lighting and other devices for efficiency 
and comfort, the press room will be the 
most advanced designed of its kind in the 
country. Crown’s new plant was pri- 
marily designed to maintain the highest 
quality performance in metal lithog- 
raphy. The latest and best inovations 
in art and plate making facilities are 
also incorporated in the plant. 


All headquarters offices of the Can 
Division, with the exception of the Re- 
search Department will be housed on the 
second floor of the new building, accord- 
ing to an announcement by George W. 


Crabtree, Vice President of the Company 
and General Manager of the Division. 

Included in this move will be the divi- 
sional executive offices and divisional 
sales offices. The Research Department, 
the Atlantic Area Sales and the Philadel- 
phia Sales offices will be housed at the 
present at Erie Avenue and H Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

The new plant is part of an overall 
expansion program which includes new 
plants in Bartow, Florida; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and Baltimore, Maryland. 


MONROE ON CROWN 
SALES TEAM 


James F. Monroe, who has been on 
the Crown Sales “Team” since November 
1953, undergoing sales training at the 
Can Division’s Philadelphia plant, has 
been appointed a sales representative in 
the Philadelphia district. Mr. Monroe 
was a First Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps from 1951 to 1953, and now holds 
the rank of Captain in the Inactive Re- 
serve. He is married with one daughter, 
and makes his home in Philadelphia. 


BRONX FOOD WEEK 


Borough President Lyons has _ pro- 
claimed the week of April 18 through 24 
as “Food Week” in the Borough of the 
Bronx, New York, in connection with 
the International Food Show to be held 
in the Kingsbridge Armory in the Bronx. 
There will be daily cooking demonstra- 
tions by internationally famous chefs, 
demonstrating to the American house- 
wife modern methods of meal prepara- 
tion and the unique opportunity to wit- 
ness a world renowned exhibition of fine, 
fancy, and famous foods. 


MERGER OFF 


Plans for the consolidation of the 
Smart and Final Iris Co., a wholesale 
food concern of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
the Consolidated Foods Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., have been halted and officials now 
say there is little possibility of a merger 
being effected. 


Burt Machine Company Exhibit at the Chicago Canners Show 
in February, featuring the company’s line of one shot case pack- 


ers and non-stop labelers. 
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THE 1956 CONVENTION 


The 1956 Convention will be held start- 
ing January 18 in Atlantic City, accord- 
ing to the joint agreement of the three 
sponsoring associations — National Can- 
ners Association, National Food Brokers 
Association, and the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association. A plan has been 
worked out that will stagger arrivals and 
departures of the various groups that 
will make up the overall convention pop- 
ulation so as to make the most effective 
use of rooms and parlors. The plan will 
provide for the desired periods of contact 
between brokers, their principals, and 
buyers, as well as between canners and 
their suppliers, and permits the use of 
the best hotels by certain groups during 
the early part of the Convention, and 
other groups during the latter period. 


COUNTRY GARDENS PERSONNEL’ 
CHANGES 


James Cota has been appointed Pro- 
duction Manager of Country Gardens, 
Inc., and will supervise production of the 
company’s canneries at Gillett and Cole- 
man, Wisconsin, and Gladstone, Michi- 
gan. Glen Meunier has been appointed 
Plant Superintendent at Gillett and 
Myron Salewski, Plant Superintendent 
at Coleman. Albert Schuchardt, Director 
of Quality Control, and Mr. Cota, have 
been elected to Country Gardens’ Board 
of Directors, filling the vacancies caused 
by the death of Henry J. Selmer, and the 
resignation of George Hansen. 


SINCLAIR SCOTT IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


To put at rest any rumors to the con- 
trary, the Sinclair Scott Company, man- 
ufacturers of food processing machinery 
stills continues in business, having moved 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia in 1953, 
located at 6245 State Road, Philadelphia 
35, Pennsylvania. 


GAIR SOUTHERN EXPANSION 


Directors of the Robert Gair Company, 
New York manufacturers of folding car- 
tons, shipping containers, and paper- 
board, have approved for submission to 
stockholders agreements under which 
the company will acquire the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Company, Inc., 
with executive offices in Boston and sales 
offices throughout the South, East and 
Midwest; and the Great Southern Box 
Company with headquarters and plant at 
New Orleans. 


Both agreements on which stockhold- 
ers will vote at Gair’s annual meeting in 
New York on April 21 will provide in 
effect for an exchange of Gair stock for 
the stock of the companies it will ac- 
quire. Each agreement is also subject to 
approval by stockholders of the company 
being acquired. 


ROSSOTTI APPOINTMENT 


Rossotti Lithograph Corporation, 
North Bergen, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Kenzie A. 
MacDonald, who has been with the Ros- 
sotti organization for the past five years 
as a sales representative in the Chicago 
territory, as Central Division Sales Man- 
ager with headquarters in Chicago. 


CONSOLIDATED FOODS 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Board of Directors of the Con- 
solidated Foods Corporation has author- 
ized the establishment of a scholarship 
at “The Citadel’, South Carolina Mili- 
tary College at Charleston, in honor of 
General Mark W. Clark, President of the 
school and a Director of Consolidated, 
which will provide tuition and mainte- 
nance of a Cadet, who will be selected by 
General Clark personally. 


MALAYAN TIN PRODUCTION 
SETS POST WAR RECORD 


“Tin News” published by the Malayan 
Tin Bureau of Washington, D. C., re- 
ports that Malaya, the world’s foremost 
source of tin, mined 60,691 long tons 
in 1954, the greatest output since before 
the Second World War, and 8 percent 
above the 1953 figure of 56,254 tons. 
Shipments of Malaya Straits refined tin 
in 1954 were 70,278 long tons, more than 
any year since 1950, and 8500 tons more 
than in 1953.’ Deliveries to the United 
States were 40,429 tons as against 
30,313 tons in 1953. At the end of 1954 
there were 719 tin mines operating in 
Malaya, 90 more than at the end of the 
preceding year. 


CORN AND BEANS ON 
PLENTIFUL LIST 


Canned corn and canned green beans 
continue to be featured on the plentiful 
foods list for March, published by the 
Food Distribution Division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, with special 
mention placed on these prc.tucts, pro- 
viding opportunity for tie-in on your 
promotional efforts. 


NEW CONCENTRATE PLANT 
OPERATING 


Production of frozen orange juice con- 
centrate has begun in a new plant in 
Haines City, Florida, jointly operated by 
Stokely-Van Camp and Bordo Products 
Company. The plant’s output will be 
backed by Stokely-Van Camp under its 
“Honor” brand and “Pictsweet” labels, 
and by Bordo under its own label. The 
plant’s capacity is 1,600,000 cases, each 
containing 24/6 ounce cans of frozen 
orange concentrate per season. Cold stor- 
age space is available for 800,000 cases. 
By installing additional processing equip- 
ment the plant’s productive capacity can 
be doubled. 


spotlighted. 
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Crown Cork & Seal Company’s Exhibit at the recent Canners 
Show in Chicago presented closures, containers, machines for the 
food industry. Theme of the Can Division section of the booth 
was “Crown’s Expanding Service”, reminding that four new 
plants will be put into operation in 1955 and calling attention to 
the Division’s extensive services in the field of research, engi- 
neering, label design, and plant layout. The Closure Division 
focused attention on consumer’s preference for Crown vacuum 
lug caps, as measured by a recent survey, and the demonstration 
of the twist-off, twist-on motions for easy removal and reseal of 
the cap. Mass display of products bearing vacuum lug caps was 
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PACKAGING 


American Can Company’s new lithographed composite con- 
tainer for frozen fruits, shown here, has a number of features 
for greater economy, convenience and sales appeal. This 10- 
ounce size has been market-tested by Birds Eye and is now in 
commercial production. The new easy-opening flap arrangement 
shown above permits the entire contents to be removed simply 
by the housewife. 


Box companies all over are outdoing themselves in offering 
new and novel ideas for sales building multiple case sales. Here’s 
a new one called “Handy Can Carriers”, designed and patented 
by Murray Weiner of the Pizor Container Cerperation, Philadel- 
phia. Made of corrugated or solid fiber, the cartons hold six 
cans either flat top or cone-shaped. They’re so constructed that 
the handle lays flat for easy stacking and shipping. Manufac- 
turer claims no extra cases needed for shipping. Pizor also has 
perfected a case packing machine which loads and seals auto- 
matically at the rate of 600 cans per minute. 


Two new creole seasoning salts have been added to the line of 
products manufactured by B. F. Trappey’s Sons, Ine., New 
Iberia, La., packers of a variety of hot sauces, peppers, okra, 
tomatoes, kidney beans, Louisiana yams and sweet potatoes. One 
salt, called Creole Table Sezsoning, is to be used at the table 
for sprinkling on meats, sea-foods, salads, soups, fowl, and 
gravies. The other, which is called Creole Bouquet Kitchen Sea- 
soning, is used in the preparation of foods. The products are 
packed in two and four-ounce square bottles which are topped 
with plastic closures and equipped with plastic sifter fitments, 
all supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Labels by Leh- 
mann Printing and Lithographing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Replacement Buying The Order Of The Day 
—Calpack Takes Over Kemp Bros.—Toma- 
toes Continue Firm—Weak Corn Holdings 
Cleaning Up—Steady Undertone In Peas— 
Interest In Spinach—Citrus Moving—Britain 
Wants Pears—Salmon Offerings Short. 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, March 11, 1955. 


THE SITUATION—New business in 
canned foods was again of limited pro- 
portions here this week, with chains and 
wholesalers concerned mainly with keep- 
ing a steady flow of replacements mov- 
ing, and not inclined to build up inven- 
tories to any great extent. Market senti- 
ment, on the whole, appears fairly con- 
fident. 


THE OUTLOOK—With slim operat- 
ing margins still the rule of the day, 
canned foods buyers will not be inclined 
to tie up too much working capital in 
“long” holdings. Hence, no change in 
the current hand-to-mouth buying pat- 
tern is seen for the near-term. 


MERGER—Considerable interest de- 
veloped here during the week with an- 
nouncement that California Packing 
Corporation had taken over the opera- 
tion of Kemp Bros. in Indiana. This 
move will further strengthen Calpak’s 
marketing position on tomato products 
in the Midwest, and enable the company 
to take care of its distribution in this 
area without the freight handicap under 
which it has previously operated. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the Tri- 
States this week note continued firmness 
in tomatoes, with buyers paying full 
going prices when coming into the mar- 
ket. Stocks of 10s have dwindled almost 
to the vanishing point, it is reported. 
Limited offerings of fancy 2s out of the 
midwest were reported in one quarter 
during the week at $2.15, f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—Buyers continue to search out 
weak holdings in corn, and are under- 
bidding the market when coming in for 
replacements. It is reported in some 
quarters, however, that much of the sup- 
ply in weaker hands has been liquidated 
and some traders are looking for a better 
tone later on in the marketing year. 
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PEAS—A steady undertone and un- 
changed prices tell the story in peas, 
There is continuing demand for 303s in 
the full quality range, and holdings of 
some distributors, apparently, are not as 
large as distributors would like to see 
them. 


SPINACH—Interest in this division 
of the market centers in California, 
where canners are expected to name 
prices on spring pack any day. It is 
expected that the opening basis will set 
a pattern for the early packs in other 
areas, 


CITRUS—A fair day-to-day buying 
interest is reported. Some distributors 
had been apprehensive over the compe- 
tition of the new refrigerated fresh juice 
which leading dairy companies are mar- 
keting, but thus far the fresh product 
seemingly has not made serious inroads 
into the demand potential for single 
strength canned juice. Florida packers 
this week were offering orange juice at 
$1.05 for 2s and $2.35 for 46-ounce, with 
blended juice at 97% cents and $2.10, 
and grapefruit juice at 871% cents and 
$1.85. On tangerine juice, canners 
quoted 2s at 85 cents and 46-ounce at 
$1.90. Fancy grapefruit sections. in 
heavy syrup listed at $1.387% for 303s, 
with broken sections at $1.25. Fancy 
citrus salad lists at $2.10 for 303s, with 
choice at $1.95, all f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Principal 
development in this division of the mar- 
ket was a report that Britain has been 
putting out feelers for Bartlett pears— 
up to 300,000 cases—in California, re- 
portedly choice 24%s. The deal, if con- 
summatted, would give pear canners a 
needed shot in the arm. There were no 
developments of general interest with 
respect to other Califorina fruits. There 
is, however, buying interest in the odd 
lots of unsold peaches, cocktail, and 
fruits-for-salad which appear in canner 
offerings from day to day, and some dis- 
tributors are obviously anxious to round 
out their assortments wherever possible. 


ROCK LOBSTER—Lenten demand 
has largely cleaned up spot offerings of 
South African rock lobster, it is reported 
and importers are offering fancy halves 
at $21.50 per case of 48, on a to-arrive 
basis. 
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CRABMEAT—A moderate movement 
of Japanese crabmeat is reported, and 
the market is showing a steady tone, 
with fancy kind halves listing at $32 per 
case, and choice at $27. On _ halves, 
Kegani is quoted at $17.50 and Hanasaki 
at $24, all ex warehouse. 


SALMON—Canner offerings continue 
on the short side, and it is evident that 
some distributors will be ‘caught short” 
on wanted sizes and varieties of this 
pack when the warm weather demand 
gets under way. Current offerings show 
chum halves at $9.50 to $10 per case, 
with fancy red sockeye halves at $16.50, 
fancy Puget Sound sockeye halves at 
$16.50 and quarters at $9.50 to $10, all 
f.o.b. Seattle. Unsold stocks of 1s re- 
maining in first hands are reported quite 
light. 


TUNA—Chains and wholesalers re- 
port a good movement of tuna at the 
retail level, but most distributors were 
well covered for Lenten requirements, 
and only routine replacement buying is 
currently being witnessed. Prices hold 
unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Satisfactory—Dry Beans Quiet— 
Good Movement Of Fruits—Strong Demand 
For Tomatoes and Products—Fair Demand 
For Beans—Corn Strengthens—Fish 
Moving Well. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 11, 1955. 


SHIPMENTS—In recent weeks can- 
ners have been working hard to secure 
shipping instructions from distributors 
in order to move as much stoc' as pos- 
sible before the tax deadline and have 
been quite successful in this. In some 
instances, especially on lines such as 
green beans, which are in rather heavy 
supply, some special deals were offered 
which wholesalers could scarcely afford 
to pass up. And in the canned fruit line 
some canners offered to let some scarce 
items go with substantial orders for 
fruits that are rather plentiful. In gen- 
eral, shipments during the past three 
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weeks have been quite satisfactory. And 
iow that the critical period for Cali- 
fornia deciduous fruit crops is at hand it 
nas the trade on edge, as usual. Rainfall 
is below normal to date, but not seriously 
so, but warm weather is hastening the 
blooming period and apricots are in full 
bloom in some districts. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market 
is rather quiet, as far as California 
beans are concerned, with domestic deal- 
ers and canners holding off buying until 
after local tax assessments on March 
7th. Prices of California dry beans dur- 
ing the first six months of the 1954-55 
crop year averages about 7% percent 
lower than during the corresponding 
period last season. The low came in Sep- 
tember, when stocks were heavy, and 
were highest in February. Small White 


beans are in light supply in first hands © 


and sales of this item are steady at 
$11.40 per 100 pounds. Canners pur- 
chased this item rather freely earlier in 
the season, with the result that buying 
is now on a rather small scale. 


FRUITS—Canned fruits continue in 
good movement, with few price changes 
in recent weeks. Freestone peaches are 
receiving increased attention, owing to 
the scarcity of some items in clings, and 
this has largely done away with selling 
at less than list. The same may be said 
of pears, which are in generous supply 
in both California and in the Pacific 
Northwest. Movement of fruit cocktail 
is quite pleasing to the trade, this being 
an item that seems to appeal to con- 
sumers with the passing of winter. 


TOMATOES—Both tomatoes and to- 
mato products are in strong demand, 
with paste and puree coming in for spec- 
ial attention. Few canners have com- 
plete stocks, so there is much shopping 
around, especially for No. 10s. Growers 
are planning to increase their acreages, 
but it is still too early to estimate what 
this increase may be. It is generally 
understood that higher prices for can- 
ning tomatoes are to be expected. Sales 
of standard tomatoes have been made 
here during the week at $1.30 for No. 
303, $1.90 for No. 2%s and $7.75 for 
No. 10s. 


GREEN BEANS—The demand for 
green beans continues on quite a high 
level and some Pacific Coast canners re- 
port that they have shipped a larger 
part of their packs than normally to 
this date. Some canners who made 
special deals to move surpluses on some 
items in the list before March 7 have 
extended the offers to the end of the 
month. Canners whose lists have been 
maintained without change report a nor- 
mal volume of business. 


CORN—Canned corn, which has been 
in the doldrums for some time from the 
standpoint of price, has strengthened 
somewhat. Some operators have ad- 
vanced prices on extra standard cream 
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style and extra standard whole kernel by 
7% cents a dozen in the No. 303 size. 


PINEAPPLE—The demand for pine- 
apple juice has increased quite noticeably 
since prices were readjusted downward 
recently. Buying emphasis is noted on 
the 46 oz. size quite generally offered at 
$2.12% a dozen. The other sizes are 
priced at $1.00 for No. 2, 721% cents for 
No. 211 and $4.40 for No. 10. 


SALMON—Salmon is moving off quite 
well with some large operators having 
the smallest unsold stocks in several 
years. Alaska red is difficult to locate 
and the same is true of pinks and chums. 
Some top brands of red continue to move 
at $29.50, with a little of this item avail- 
able at $29.00. The most plentiful item 
is Puget Sound sockeyes, the run of 
which was very heavy last season. 


SARDINES—A fair volume of busi- 
ness is being done on California sardines, 
with some talk in the trade of higher 
prices on 1-lb. ovals. Canner stocks after 
this date are subject to taxes and the 
advances suggested are designed to at 
least cover this added cost. Canners are 
not especially concerned over the move- 
ment, suggesting that it will be almost 
half a year until new pack is available, 
with this an uncertainty. 


TUNA — San Francisco importers 
have had word from Japan that the feel- 
ing there is that 1955 should be at least 
as good a year for the fishing industry 
as 1954. The salmon fleets are expected 
to do as well as last year when they 
landed 214 times as many fish as in 1953. 
The demand for tuna in the United 
States is expected to be stabilized at an 
early date. Moderate stocks of both 
frozen and canned tuna are being held in 
Japan, pending improvement in market 
demand. 


BROKERS MEETING 


(Continued from page 13) 


FROZEN FOODS COMMITTEE — 
One of the members of this committee 
has summed up the 1954 season in a sim- 
ple sentence—‘1954 has been another 
tremendous year for frozen food.” There 
is no longer any question as to whether 
frozen foods are here to stay and this 
conclusion is made obvious by the obser- 
vation that many of the canned foods 
brokers are now in the frozen food field. 


It is the concensus of opinion that 
the largest single change in the frozen 
food industry has been the process of the 
chain stores going direct through bro- 
kers or direct to the nationally adver- 
tised brands, and operating the sales of 
frozen foods in the stores under their 
jurisdiction. Because the change in some 
cities has been more rapid than in others, 


there have been different methods by 
which these large chains and wholesale 
grocers have tried to take advantage of 
the frozen food operation. 


It is the opinion of the committee that 
the weakest link in the transition of the 
chain stores going into their own buying 
of frozen foods has been the lack of 
trained personnel to head the frozen 
food departments. 


One of the problems facing the broker 
today, which certainly should bear dis- 
cussion on all levels of the frozen food 
industry, is the tendency for packers to 
merge in order to survive. This tendency 
is often the result of the struggle of the 
packer to maintain year-round operation 
of his plant. If the small independent 
packer can organize his plant to keep his 
operation at capacity most of the year, 
he will have solved his biggest problem. 


One such idea, of course, is the de- 
velopment of new products. New prod- 
ucts often cannot find their way into 
a frozen food cabinet because of lack of 
space. On the other hand, a new prod- 
uct, if correctly handled, finds its way 
into every icebox with plenty of room to 
spare. 


Cold storage rates have been going up 
every year as everyone knows, which is 
a condition affecting the whole industry. 
However, it is being alleviated by the 
building of additional warehouse space 
by packers, wholesalers and public ware- 
house companies, which, we believe, will 
benefit the whole industry because stocks 
will be made more available in more 
places. 


Private label business is good for the 
broker as in this way he can compete 
with the large advertised brands, and 
actually offer the buyer a label which 
he can control. The institutional busi- 
ness, in our opinion, is one in which the 
broker can perform the greatest service, 
as in this field labels are not important 
but the quality of the merchandise, the 
merchandising of this merchandise, as 
well as the price, are the three factors 
which make the sale. 


All of us in the frozen food business 
are very well aware that the payment 
for merchandise is becoming a most com- 
plex situation. Gone are the days when 
a buyer bought and paid for his year’s 
requirements at the beginning of the 
season. Some of the schemes are too 
fantastic to discuss because economically 
and from a merchandising standpoint, 
they are too one-sided. Unless the packer 
is protected as well as the buyer, such 
schemes will fail in an unusual year one 
way or the other. It seems to us that 
this problem, particularly, is a serious 
one for the packers. We have every 
confidence that this situation will clear 
up because by and large the buyers 
are aware of this problem and in most 
instances bend backward to see that the 
packer is protected also. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS, StriNcLess, 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., § oz. ........ .90-.95 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.05 


New York 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303 oceania 1.471%4 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308..........1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 


1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.55 
13.50-13.75 
2.20-2.25 
12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038.........000.1.30 
6.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std. Cut, No. 303.. £95-1.00 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv............ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 0 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 303............ 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 393........2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 1.80-1.9214 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 303............000 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303...... 2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.3 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 303.............. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 


Diced, No. 303 sas 1.00 
4.75-5.00 

No. 10 ... 5.00 

N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
1.25 

Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 

CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
95-1.10 

Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303..........1.00 
No. 10 5.50 

CORN— 

MARYLAND 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.00 

No. 10 6.50 

Shoe Peg, No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 


C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303...... -1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std, NO. BOB 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 ...... 6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey. W. K. Gold No. 303..1.15-1.2214 
..7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303...... 1.10-1.15 
6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 


No. 10 5.50. 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.15-1.25 
7.50 


“8.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Std., NO, 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz..... .90-.95 
1.32% 
No. -7.50-7.75 
1.25-1.42% 
8.00-8.75 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
7.50 
1.30 
7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 0z.. we 285-.90 
1.30-1.35 
No, 10 seins 7.00 
Minwest ALASKAS 
1.60-1.75 
.2.40-2.50 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. .1.05-1.10 
No. 308 .... 1.60-1.65 
9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv -00-1.12% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90-.921 
No. “10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308..............1.20-1.25 
MipWest SWEETS 
1.071%4-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No, 10 8.75-9.50 
Fey., 4 8v., No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 ..8.00-8.25 


Fey., Ung., . 30: ..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 T5=8.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 30% 1.60-1.65 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 ..7,.25-7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 


No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
1.90-2.10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .9214-.95 
1.00-1.0714 
No. 2%4 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
-90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 1.65 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2%... 
| 1. 60 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 

No. 303 1.30 
2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 

No. 10 8.50-8.75 


No. 2% 


No. 10 
No. 303 
No. 2% 2,25-2.30 
No. 10 Nom. 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.60-1.65 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
Ex. 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 3038 1,25 
Std., No. 2001.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 
12.00 
Bix. Bed... (ROM. ) 1.70 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).. 11.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.065, No. 1.65 
No. 21%4 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
.90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
AIPPLE SAUCE . 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 308, Fey............ 5001.55 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........2.25-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No. 24% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.45-3.50 
No. 10 12.80-13.25 
No. 2% 3.35-3.45 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.821,, 
No. 2%4 2.85-2.90 
Choice, No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 . 
No. 2 
No. 10 8.75-9. 00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.35 
12.00 
PEARS 
3.85-3.90 
No. 10 +0001 3.50 
3.40-3.50 
12.50-12.65 
3.00-3.15 
11.60-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 214, Fey...3.85 
Choice ‘50 
3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.85 
3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
2.40 
No. 2% 
..12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.25 
2.70 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
7.09 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 


JUICES 
BLENDED 


Fla., No. 
46 oz, 
No. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz, 
No. 10 ... 
Texas, Fey. 
ORANGE 
1.05-1.121% 
46 oz. ..... .2.35-2.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. : 
46 oz. 12¥ 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 4502, 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 4.50 
.2.35-2.5714 
4.60 


FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 


Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 29.00-29.50 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 15.50-16.50 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per CASE 
Maine, Oil 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Psr CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 1’s....14.00-16.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-13.00 
Std., Light Meat 11.00 


Grated 8.25 


— 
INDIANA, Fey., NO. 
Ex. Std., No. 
Fey., Sl, NO. 8 
<< 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
num charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SAI. E—MACHINERY 
WHEN. IN NEED of food processing maine of any > Med 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 
We ennoaiintine complete lines of ary processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One FMC Kyler Labeline Machine Model FF, 8 
oz. to #10. Perfect condition. Insley Canning Co., Salisbury, Md. 


FOR SALE—Hobart Elec. Meat Guniien ; Model E Bean Snip- 
per; Model B Bean Snipper; Berry Washer; Tomato Washer- 
Sealder; 65 HP Loco Boiler. Jackson Canning Co., Neosho, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Vacuum Ten, with Motors, 
in A-1 condition. Contact: Buffalo Frosted Foods, Inc., Fredonia, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Two Union Works Iron Boilers: (1) Water, fully 
automatic with Stoker, purchased in 1950, used only two months; 
(2) Fire Tube Boiler, purchased in 1951 with AUL burn stoker, 
used only one month. These Boilers can be purchased at 50 
per cent of factory price. Contact: Buffalo Frosted Foods, Inc., 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Four Tue Cuntens, ‘tote models with or without 
Cut-All, and a Food Machinery Corn Harvester very reasonable. 
W. E. Bittinger Co., Box 24, Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FMC Filling Machine, 10 Stainless Valves, M&S 
type, excellent condition. California Machinery Exchange Co., 
420 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


‘FOR SALE—Used Fillers, Waster. 
Bottling Equipment. List your surplus equipment with us. W. B. 
Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: CHesa- 
3-6506. 


FOR SALE—( 3) 50 on. St. St. Sedona Tilt Kettles; Stain- 
less Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal.; 10 Copper Tanks 
1,463 gal. to 2,800 gal. sizes from closed distillery; 20 Welded 
Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining from closed brew- 
eries; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Fitzpatrick Comminuting Ma- 
chines St. St., Models D, D6 & F; Unused Tri Clover No. 2%-EH 
Stainless Steel Pump. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Monitor Belt Driven Green Bean Cutter, 
Model No. 2, 1” or 1%” cut. Excellent condition. T. Noble 
Jarrell, Ine., Goldsboro, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Langsenkamp EZ Pulper. Adv. 5567, The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—One Cherry Pitter. A. H. Renehan & Son, 
Sykesville, Md. 


WANTED—One or two late Model FMC Double Huskers with 
motors. Cope Bros., Manheim, Pa. 


‘SALE—FACTORIES ES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato dation 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Tomato Camary located 3 in the Valley 
of Virginia. To settle an estate. River Dale Canning Co., 
Stanley, Va. 


FOR SALE—Complete Canning Plant in Judsonia, perry 
including automatic Gas Boiler 150 h.p.; 5 Retorts. This plant 
complete with machinery for four (4) Strawberry Lines, capa- 
city 150,000 lbs. per day. Contact: Buffalo Frosted Foods, Inc., 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


FOR LEASE—Cannery situated in Southern Pennsylvania, 
packing tomatoes. Acreage for contract and open market pro- 
duce available. Local labor available. Adv. 5576, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE, RENT OR LEASE—Factory equipped to can 
peas, string beans and tomatoes in No. 303, No. 2 and No. 10 
cans. Located in Pennsylvania. R.R. Siding. Ample help and 
acreage available. Adv. 5594, The sneition Trade. 


FOR RENT OR SALE — room for 100 
peelers, warehouse space for 60,000 cases. Private R.R. siding. 
Selling due to illness. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Modern South ‘Texas Food Processing Factory 
now operating. Annual capacity 250,000 cases Citrus Juices, 
Green Beans, Tomatoes, Tomato Products, Greens. Ample raw 
products and labor. Facilities for easy expansion. Business 
established ten years. Brands widely known. Priced to sell. Full 
particulars upon request. Adv. 5585, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, all modern plant. A well organized 
company in continuous operation for 45 years; shows excellent 
past record with still better future; 45 acres land, 36 acres under 
cultivation; R. R. siding; low freight rates; complete factory 
with labor-saving machinery and equipment; substantial ware- 
house; large cattle barn; trucks, tractors, etc.; have ample 
water, good sewage disposal; accounts number some of the best; 
pack vegetables under own labels, also under private labels; 
located in Southeastern Pennsylvania, edge of thriving town, 
large farming community; owner passed away; widow wishes to 
sell; reasonable price. E. M. Koryta Co., 819 National City 
Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BROKER of long standing and excellent connections in Puerto 
Rico wishes to contact canners of all kinds of fruits ad vege- 
tables interested in selling their products on a cash basis. Write 
particulars of your products to: Broker, P.O. Box 219, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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FACTORIES WANTED 


WANTED TO RENT—Up to date Tomato Cannery in Penn- 
sylvania. State capacity, acreage, and help available. Adv. 


5587, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED TO RENT—Well equipped Tomato Factory in 
Florida for season of 1955-1956. State capacity, raw stock, and 
help available. Adv. 5588, The Canning Trade. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—Mississippi certified. Truck or car lots. 
April, May and June deliveries. Varieties: Rutgers and Garden 
State. Supplying many of the larger canners 32 years. Field or 
belt graded. First quality—shed packed. Telephone L.D. 128, 
Night JUniper 3-4495. Vickers Plant Farms, Inc., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Plants. Leading 
varieties of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, eggplant, sweet 
potatoes. We guarantee good plants and prompt service. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Superintendent-Manager. Under 
40. 16 years progressive experience all phases canning fruits 
and vegetables. Desires expanding opportunity with quality 
minded, forward looking concern. Possesses ability and energy 
to achieve superior results. Adv. 5579, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Superintendent 22 years experi- 
ence both canned and frozen vegetables, all types. Ability to 
direct all factory operations. Adv. 5593, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


CASH for your job lots of canned foods. Eagle Sales Co., 
Westwood Ave. & Mount St., Baltimore 17, Md. Phone: LA 
83-3835. 


WANTED—Offerings Fancy Catsup #10 tins; also Fancy 
Tomato Juice in 10’s and 46 oz.; carlots or better each item. 
Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AII types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, underearrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Out of condition merchandise, dents, rusts, close 
outs. Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


He who laughs last probably had intended telling 
the story himself. 


Pete Purell says diplomacy is the art of saying “nice 
doggie” until you can find a rock. 


The girl I left behind me, 
I think of night and day, 
If ever she should find me, 
There would be hell to pay. 


She: I have the prettiest little niece. 
He: Yeah, I’ve been noticing them. 


Helen (in movies): Doesn’t the hero ride beau- 
tifully? Just as though he were part of the horse. 
Gerald: Which part? 


Reputation is character minus what you’ve been 
caught doing. 


The fellow who rocks the boat is usually not the one 
at the oars. 


Some people don’t have much to say but you have to 
listen so long to find it out. 


FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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